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Dear Reader, 
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Csap (city) 
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Debrecen (city) 
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Tarczi (surname) 
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Impossible 




My grandma was in the Holocaust? 

That's impossible. 

But Rachel, my best friend, was absolutely sure. She told 
me that she'd overheard the principal suggesting to one of our 
teachers that she invite Miri Malz to speak next month at the 
Holocaust Remembrance Day program. I couldn't believe it. 

Clearly, it was all a big mistake. It's Rachel's grandparents 
who should be coming to our school. Everyone knows that 
they were there. But my grandma wasn't. 

Rachel insisted I was behaving like a baby, and maybe it 
was time for me to grow up. 

"Well, you just don't understand," I told her. "She doesn't 
have a number tattooed on her arm. And besides, my grandma 
is always so happy and—" 

"Albums!" Rachel interrupted. "They're the best, Nessi. 
People who were in the Holocaust don't have pictures of their 
childhood. Ask your grandma, and when she tells you she 
doesn't have any, you'll see that I'm right!" 

But Grandma Miri had photo albums. Lots of them. And 
when I told Rachel that, I felt as if I'd won. 

"Did you happen to see pictures of her from when she 
was a girl?" Rachel asked. She wasn't giving up. 
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"I don't remember exactly. Maybe," I said. 

"I'm telling you, look for pictures of her from when she 
was a little girl." 

I knew Rachel wouldn't let this go, so the next time I was 
at my grandma's apartment, I asked to see her photos. My 
sudden interest in her past was greeted with a lot of enthu¬ 
siasm: "Here's one of my sisters and me when I got married. 
And here's your great-aunt Kati's first-born son, Eli. And, ah, 
here's your mom when she was just three years old ..." 

"Grandma," I said, cutting her off as gently as I could, "I 
love these photos, but where are the ones of you when you 
were little?" 

She gave me a big hug and said, "I'll be right back." When 
she returned from her bedroom, she placed a thick leather 
album on her lap and opened it to the first page. "These are 
my most precious photos, Nessi. I keep them in a special box 
tucked under my bed. Silly, right? But that way, I always have 
my whole family close to me when I go to sleep at night." 

"I don't think it's silly. Show me, Grandma. Please," I said, 
breathing a sigh of relief when I saw the baby pictures. "I want 
to see them all!" 

Now I could present Rachel with my findings, and 
when I saw her the next day at school, I said, "My grandma 
has an album full of pictures from when she was young. 
Case closed." 

"I see," Rachel said, thinking quietly. Then she declared 
with a definite sparkle in her eyes, "Well, obviously, our 
investigation is getting much more complicated, that's all." 

Rachel insisted it simply couldn't be that my grandma was 
mistakenly asked to come to our school's special program 
next month. 

"Maybe I should ask my mom straight out?" I suggested. 
But Rachel was quick to dismiss that idea. 
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Grandma Miri pictures herself 
as a young girl in Hungary 






"Ifyour family's decided not to speak about the Holocaust, 
then your mom will just find an excuse," she said. "That's 
what happens in homes where nobody talks about it. You 
can bet your life, she won't discuss it unless you have irrefut¬ 
able proof, which means you need to keep investigating." 

"Maybe I should look for the yellow Star of David badge 
in my grandma's apartment? Maybe she kept it?" 

Rachel stared at me in disbelief, as if to say, "Are you 
kidding me?" Then she told me that most people didn't keep 
their yellow badges—they ripped them from their clothes at 
liberation and threw them out. "Believe me," she said, "they 
never wanted to see those wretched things again." 

"We've got to think of something else then," I said. 

Before I could come up with a new idea, Rachel said hesi¬ 
tantly, "But you are on to something, Nessi. Not a yellow-star 
badge. But there could be some old documents or letters or 
notes. Maybe we can find something in one of your grandma's 
closets. We need to do a search. If you want, I'll come with you 
and we can look together. Something must be lying around." 

We didn't concern ourselves with how we'd go about our 
search without Grandma noticing us, or what we'd do if the 
note that we found (of course there'd be a note) was written 
in a language we didn't understand—or how we'd even be 
sure that the note was connected to the Holocaust. We knew 
only one thing: the idea was brilliant and we totally had to go 
ahead with it—right away. 
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2 


Flowerpots 




"Grandma, can I go up to your apartment to water the plants?" 

My grandmother was sitting in a cafe on King David 
Street, a few blocks away from her apartment, with her new 
friend, Malka Marom. 

Every Monday afternoon, they meet for coffee. Grandma 
smiled with satisfaction in her friend's direction, as if to say, 
"My granddaughter's really something!" She replied that of 
course I could go up. 

"This is my granddaughter Nessya," she told her. "You 
remember, the one with the special name, from the Hebrew 
word for 'miracle.'" Grandma stroked my cheek affection¬ 
ately. "Such a sweet girl," she whispered in Mrs. Marom's ear. 
I blushed. Naturally, this was terribly embarrassing, and I 
desperately wanted to get out of there. 

Grandma realized I was impatient. "Don't worry, sweet¬ 
heart. We'll be ready to go in a couple of hours, and then 
you'll be able to come home with me. Sit and have some tea." 

"But it's urgent." Rachel, who was now standing by my 
side—having dashed to the counter for a hot chocolate—inter¬ 
rupted the conversation. "You see, at school we got this assign¬ 
ment to help someone. It's kind of like homework, and we 
absolutely have to do it today." Rachel was getting all tangled 
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in the explanations she was making up, reducing my sudden 
helpfulness to just another community service activity. 

You could see the disappointment in Grandma's face. 

"You don't have to come with us," Rachel persisted. "If 
you give us the keys to the apartment, we can go alone, and 
once we're done, we'll return the keys to you." 

Grandma gave me a quizzical look, but when Rachel and 
I put on our sweetest smiles, she produced the keys from her 
bag. "Just don't lose them, okay?" she said, handing them to 
me. We rushed away quickly. But as we left, I thought I heard 
her tell her friend, "If this is homework, I'm a flowerpot." Or 
maybe I just imagined it. 

We raced to the apartment. We needed to conduct our 
search fast. I made Rachel swear not to make a mess, so that 
Grandma wouldn't notice anything. I searched in the drawers 
of the large credenza, and Rachel looked in the closet with 
the clothes. 

"A lot of times, people hide important things like this 
among their socks," she said knowingly. I checked the drawers 
in the den and also the nightstand by the bed. I even looked 
underneath, but all I saw was the box with the album. We 
didn't find a thing—at least not something that we could 
believe was old enough or important enough. 

We were about to acknowledge defeat and leave when 
Rachel asked, "What about this?" She pointed to a small 
trunk in the corner of my grandparents' bedroom. It was 
covered with a small embroidered cloth, and on the top sat a 
vase with plastic flowers that looked strangely real. 

"Can this pretty cover be a clue?" I asked. I went over 
to see if its embroidery revealed something unusual. That's 
when Rachel told me that sometimes my brain seemed to be 
on vacation. 

"Not the cloth—the trunk!" she said. 
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We quickly opened it. In the corner was a jewelry box. 
Excitedly we lifted the lid and saw . . . jewelry. I gave Rachel a 
"gee, what a surprise" look, but she was busy opening another 
small box. Inside was an auburn curl. 

"Maybe this belonged to someone she really loved who 
died in the Holocaust," Rachel whispered breathlessly, "and 
this is all she has left of him." 

I laughed out loud. I knew it was my curl, from when I 
was a little girl. 

When I told Rachel that, we kept lifting things out of the 
trunk: a packet of letters tied with a ribbon, an old key, a few 
scattered pictures from my parents' wedding and my aunt's, 
a box of matches—all sorts of things. The doorbell made 
us jump. 

"Is your grandma back already?" Rachel asked with alarm. 

How? There was no way we'd been in the apartment for 
such a long time. She wasn't supposed to be back for a couple 
of hours. We quickly shoved all the items back into the trunk, 
covered it again with the embroidered cloth, and ran to the 
door. At the last moment, Rachel realized that we'd forgotten 
about the vase, so she ran to put it back where it belonged. 

"How long does it take to water the plants?" Grandma 
Miri asked with a smile as I opened the door. "And where's 
your friend? Did she leave you to volunteer all by yourself?" 

Before I could answer, we heard the sound of flushing 
water in the bathroom. Rachel is such a genius! What a perfect 
excuse she'd found to cover up her arrival from the direction 
of the bedroom. Looking embarrassed, she mumbled to my 
grandma, "I hope it's okay that I used your bathroom—" 

"We really have to go," I said, interrupting Rachel and 
giving my grandma a kiss. Then I grabbed my friend's hand 
and yanked her out the door. 

* * * 
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"What were you doing at Grandma's?" Mom asked me 
when I got home. I started to tell her about our made-up 
school assignment to help others, but Mom cut me off. 

"I know. I heard about that from Grandma. That's a very 
nice idea, but she says she isn't sure that was a real project." 

I was offended. Me not tell the truth? I was somehow 
forgetting the lie I'd just told my mother—to say nothing of 
the lie I'd told Grandma Miri that afternoon. 

"Grandma says that when she came home, she was 
surprised to find that all the flowerpots were dry." 

Oh, no! How could we? We totally forgot! 

I had no choice but to tell my mom the truth, in full. I 
told her about the private investigation I'd conducted with 
Rachel, about the number Grandma doesn't have on her 
arm—I told her everything. "Mom, I know that you never talk 
about the Holocaust, but I've got to know!" I said. "I'm not a 
little girl anymore—I'm going to have my bat mitzvah soon. 
Is Grandma Miri a survivor?" 

Mom looked at me nervously for a moment. Then she 
smiled and gave me a kiss. "I didn't know this meant so much 
to you," she said. "Discussing this with Grandma is really 
hard. She doesn't like talking too much about that period. 
But maybe she'll agree to tell you about it. Let's try." 

"Wait a minute," I said. "So if you're telling me I should 
talk with her, that means it's true?" 

"Obviously," Mom replied with a hug. 

My grandma—my sweet and cheerful grandma? My 
grandma? So tall and slender, elegant and beautiful—the 
smiling grandma who dresses exquisitely and loves going out 
on the town and travels around the world? My grandma, who 
founded an events company and managed entertainers and 
organized performances? She was in the Holocaust? Really? 

I just couldn't believe it. 
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3 


Memory 




I hadn't seen Grandma Miri for over a week, not since Mom 
told her why Rachel and I had really been in her apartment. 

She didn't come to visit us, and I was too ashamed to 
go see her. I overheard Mom tell Dad that she was worried. 
Mom hadn't thought my interest in Grandma's past would 
have such a big effect on her, and yet it was now a whole week 
since she'd left her apartment. 

Mom had said to me that maybe Grandma would be 
willing to talk with her grandchildren about her experi¬ 
ences—but that wasn't proving true. Instead, Grandma was 
hiding out, and no one knew how it would all end. Over 
the phone, Grandpa Jacob indicated that there was no cause 
for concern. Grandma was healthy and feeling well—just 
not wanting to leave their home. But we all sensed he was 
concealing something. 

I felt guilty. At school, I glared at Rachel. That ridiculous 
idea for the search disguised as a homework assignment had 
been hers. "Look what happened," I told her. 

"Nothing's happened yet," she said. "Relax. At least now, 
thanks to me, you know that she was in the Holocaust. Your 
mother even said so. Our investigation was a success." When 
I said nothing, she went on: "It's about time you knew what 
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happened to your grandma. I've known about my grandpar¬ 
ents' experiences forever." 

Finally after another week, Grandma came to visit. 
Looking a bit tired but beautiful, as always, she arrived on 
a Monday afternoon (skipping her get-together with Mrs. 
Marom at the cafe, I noticed), kissed us all, and sipped coffee 
with Mom—as if nothing whatsoever had happened ... as if 
we hadn't worried about her ... as if she hadn't disappeared 
for two weeks! 

"Your mom told me you'd like to hear about my child¬ 
hood," Grandma said, seizing a moment when we were alone 
in the living room. I was too ashamed to look her in the eye. 
She didn't utter a word about the dry flowerpots. Neither did 
she inquire about Rachel. She proposed that we sit together 
on the porch, and she would try to satisfy my curiosity. 

Grandma began to talk—but at first I couldn't really take 
in what she was saying. I was so ashamed of how I'd behaved. 
All I could think of was what I'd say about the lie I'd told. Her 
voice was just noise in the background. But slowly, slowly, 
her words penetrated my layer of humiliation, and I heard 
Grandma say: 

"When I was born, we lived in Munkacs, a small and 
pleasant town in Czechoslovakia. I had lots of family around 
me—parents, sisters, grandparents, aunts, uncles, cousins— 
and friends too, just like you do. My pals and I were always 
having fun. We loved to play on the banks of our tranquil 
river, to take off our shoes and run free on the thick carpet 
of green grass. Most of all, we enjoyed all kinds of contests— 
for example, who could skip a rock the farthest on the water. 
Why are you laughing?" 

"Oh, I don't know. Just because." I imagined Grandma 
tossing rocks and being quite competitive, like me. She taught 
me how to play gin rummy We've had some great games 
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through the years, and sometimes I win. I wonder if she 
learned the game when she was my age. "I was picturing you 
as a little girl, that's all. Please go on." 

"Okay, where was I?" 

"By the river," I answered, smiling, "skipping rocks." 

"Right. Thank you, darling. Well, as Czechoslovakian 
Jews, our life was peaceful. But beginning in 1938, after 
Hungary seized much of the country, life for us changed. But 

I won't go into that now," she said, patting my hand. 

"Sorry to interrupt again, but while you were playing by 
the river, had the Holocaust begun yet?" 

Grandma replied immediately: "Yes, we know now that 
it had. You have to understand that back then, there was no 
Internet and no television! All we really knew for sure at that 
time was that the Nazis were not in our country." 

"Which was good," I said. 

"Right, but it wasn't enough to protect us, because in 
August 1941, some Hungarian officials, who were pro-Nazi, 
decided to deport—and then have the Germans kill—all of 
those Jews who did not have proper citizenship papers." 

"That's terrible! But I don't understand. You were citizens, 
weren't you?" 

"That, exactly, was the issue," Grandma replied. "We 
thought we had Hungarian identity cards, but, through some 
mistake, we didn't appear as Hungarian citizens in the muni¬ 
cipal registry, but rather as Czechs." 

"Well, you could have said something ..." 

"No, we couldn't. And that was the problem. We were 
trapped," Grandma said sadly. 

I glanced at her worriedly. This did not sound good. 

"Let me tell you what happened. One evening," Grandma 
continued, "we went to bed at our usual time, around 

II o'clock. My parents, my eldest sister Magda, and I were 
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the only ones at home. By chance, my two other sisters were 
sleeping elsewhere: One was staying with our grandma who 
wasn't feeling well that night, and the other was at a friend's. 
Then out of the blue, at around 4 o'clock in the morning, we 
heard a very loud banging on our door. My mother, who was 
understandably startled, whispered loudly, 'Naftuli, who can 
it be at this hour?' Then someone yelled: 'Open up! Open up! 
This is the police for the Eneman family.' 

"I was terribly frightened. My dad got up to open the 
door. He began to mumble some pleasantries, but the two 
local policemen, called gendarmes, roughly shoved him 
aside, speaking rapidly, demanding to see our documents 
and saying we weren't Hungarian citizens and had to be sent 
away immediately. 

"My dad tried to explain that some sort of mistake must 
have occurred—that this just couldn't be! He'd been a loyal 
citizen for many years, as were his parents, and so were his 
children. But the gendarmes were absolutely unyielding and 
refused to listen to his explanations. They said that he could 
explain everything to the officials in the gymnasium at the 
high school, where all the Jews in the area without proper 
papers were being assembled. 

'"We protect all of our citizens, even the Jews among 
them,' one of the gendarmes said harshly, 'but not Yids with 
foreign citizenship.' Dad again described our loyalty to the 
state, adding that it was clear this was all a mistake. But one 
of the gendarmes interrupted him loudly, saying that this was 
no time for idle chatter: 'You and your family are leaving with 
us now. Without delay.' 

"My dad asked for permission to go to his bedroom and 
get dressed, because he didn't want to go out in his pajamas. 
Mom, who had been standing by his side anxiously, and 
like him was wearing a robe, went to the kitchen to pour 
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'the guests' some drinks. Yet her manners impressed no 
one. She too was told to get dressed and accompany them 
immediately." 

Grandma Miri paused in her storytelling. I could see how 
hard it was for her to recall those moments. 

She took a deep breath and continued: "And then, Nessi, 
something strange happened, something I'll never forget. My 
father entered his bedroom to get dressed. From my room, 
through the half-open door, I could see him quickly pulling 
his trousers over his pajama bottoms. Why isn't he getting 
dressed properly? I wondered. Mom came to prepare us 
to leave. She urged Magda and me to get up immediately. 
A minute later, I heard one of the gendarmes yell from the 
living room, 'Flurry up, Jew. Make it quick! There's no time 
left!' And with a mocking laugh, he added, 'Where you're 
heading, you won't be needing a suit and tie!' 

"Flowever, no one came out of the bedroom. Chaos 
ensued. While my mother was getting dressed in the bath¬ 
room, the policemen barged into my parents' room, but they 
found only an open window with the curtain fluttering in the 
breeze. There was no sign of my dad. Suddenly we heard loud 
shouting: Tfe escaped—that dirty Yid escaped!' 

"One of the policemen rushed out of the building, and 
the other one stayed behind to keep an eye on us to ensure 
that we, at least, would make it to the gymnasium." 

I was surprised. "I can't believe it, Grandma. Your father 
ran away and left you alone with the policemen?" 

Grandma sighed. 

"That's what we thought at the time too, and we were 
very ashamed of what he'd done. The policeman mocked us 
all along the way, saying how 'the old man'—that's what he 
called Dad even though he wasn't old—how 'the old man' had 
run away and abandoned us. It was a very difficult experience. 
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I couldn't understand how my father was capable of doing 
such a thing to us. And we didn't know what to tell all the 
neighbors and acquaintances at the gymnasium who asked 
where Dad was. What could we say that he'd run away? That 
he'd saved himself and left us to fend for ourselves? Mom 
was more ashamed than we were. She told everyone that by 
chance, just a day earlier, he'd gone to see his brother who 
lives in another town and consequently, he wasn't at home 
when they came to get us." 

I didn't want to say what I was thinking—that this 
sounded simply awful. Why wasn't Grandma angry with her 
father? She was relating the story so calmly, with no outrage. 
I would have been terribly upset. It just doesn't make sense 
that a father would look out only for himself! But I didn't say 
a word. I didn't want to hurt Grandma. 

It's lucky I said nothing, because in a minute I under¬ 
stood. "At that time," Grandma continued, "we still didn't 
know that through this deed, he saved us, and that we'd be 
the sole survivors of all the Jews who'd been rounded up that 
morning in our town." 

"So you thought he was abandoning you, when really he 
saved you?" I asked. 

Grandma said that to this day, she was ashamed of herself 
for believing even for a moment that her father could have 
done something so cowardly. 

"But what else could we have assumed? He was so busy 
with the planning and the escape that he never got a chance 
to even hint at his intentions. He understood that help could 
only come if he was on the outside, not if he was locked up 
in a school with us. And was he ever right!" 

"What did he do?" 

"He climbed out the window and ran away as far as he 
could to avoid being caught. He operated on the assumption 
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that the moment they discovered he was gone, they'd start 
pursuing him. He silently thanked the neighbor's dog for 
not barking when he jumped from the window. That way he 
gained another precious few minutes." 

"Where was he going?" I asked. 

"First of all, he was trying to put some distance between 
himself and our apartment building. He wanted to reach his 
brother-in-law, Yano, my mother's brother, who was a wealthy 
and respected member of the community with friends at the 
municipality. He was hoping that through them the right 
people might be persuaded that a grave mistake had been 
made. Dad ran between the buildings and hid whenever he 
heard the police or a vehicle pass by. When he noticed that 
dawn was nearing, he realized he wouldn't be able to make 
it to the home of Uncle Yano and decided that he must find 
another solution. He looked around for a familiar house, but 
couldn't find one. When he spotted a door with a mezuzah 
nailed to its frame, he understood that he'd arrived at the 
home of a Jew and bounded up the stairs to knock." 

I was amazed by his ability to jump into action (I don't 
know what I would have done in such a high-pressure situa¬ 
tion), and I asked Grandma, "Was he always like that?" 

Grandma smiled. "That's not even the half of it. Wait 
until you read all the stories about our family during the war. 
My father could outsmart anyone! His resourcefulness saved 
our family many times." 

I suddenly felt filled with pride to have such a remarkable 
great-grandfather. It was much better to know that he was 
intelligent and bold rather than a weak man who had aban¬ 
doned his family. 

"My dad knocked on the door of the house with the 
mezuzah and told the man who opened it that he was in 
desperate need of help. Fortunately for us, he had found the 
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home of a Hungarian Jew of old stock, who held the right 
documents and was not in any danger. He agreed to help 
my father. As almost no one owned a telephone at the time, 
except a few dignitaries, Dad asked him to go to the home of 
Uncle Yano and explain the situation to him." 

"And the man agreed? He didn't even know him," I said, 
surprised. 

"Yes, luckily for us, he volunteered to help. Together with 
Uncle Yano, and with the aid of a big bribe, they managed to 
persuade one of the high-level officials to release my mom 
and my sister and me, after they'd explained the mistake." 

"So while all this was happening, what were you, Magda, 
and your mom doing?" 

Grandma sighed. "We were getting organized in the audi¬ 
torium, trying to locate a quiet corner. My mom selected a 
spot next to one of her acquaintances, and we began to lay 
out the few belongings we'd brought with us. Just when we 
had settled down, they announced our names over the loud¬ 
speaker and instructed us to come to the entrance. But we 
were very worried about going there. Who knew what they 
wanted to do to us? Maybe we shouldn't go? We felt safer 
being with everyone in the gymnasium. Mom hesitated. She 
was very frightened, not knowing which way to turn. Everyone 
encouraged us to leave. 'Go, Hendi, go,' they all said. And 
when the announcement was repeated over the loudspeaker, 
with our names again pronounced loudly, Mom made a deci¬ 
sion: to go. 

"My mother led the way, and Magda and I followed, drag¬ 
ging our feet. Everyone watched us as we crossed the floor. 
They all knew this was a fateful call, and everybody was 
anxious, as were we, to know its significance. To this day, I 
can feel their eyes glued to my back as we walked forth— 
confused and afraid. 
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"And then, at the door to the outside—after we'd been 
passed along from a policeman to a gatekeeper, and from a 
gatekeeper to a guard, and from a regular guard to the guard 
at the entrance and from him to the man in charge of it all— 
we saw Uncle Yano, and we finally let ourselves break down 
and cry. We understood that we'd been rescued." 

Tears welled up in Grandma's eyes—and in mine, too. 

This story could so easily have had a different end, a 
terrible end. 

I could imagine the relief they felt when they saw Uncle 
Yano standing by the entrance to the school—and even more, 
the joy of the reunion with their dad, after they understood 
what he had done for them. 

Overwhelmed by emotions, Grandma and I sat in silence. 

Then I recalled what she had said earlier. "But Grandma, 
what did you say about the other people in the hall? What 
happened to them?" 

"Hundreds of our friends and neighbors—over eighteen 
thousand from Hungary—all were pushed over the border to 
the Germans in the Ukraine, gone forever. That day was the 
beginning of the end of Hungarian Jewry." 

I reached out to squeeze my grandma's hand. "So nobody 
else from your town was rescued that morning?" 

Grandma said nothing and lowered her head. 

"No one?" I asked again. 

"Not a soul," Grandma answered in a whisper. 
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Gift 


Just then, Mom came out on the porch to bring Grandma a 
cup of tea, and that's when I noticed that the rest of my family 
had been gathering around us: Grandpa Jacob and Dad and 
my big sister, Hannah, and my cousin Naomi, who just 
happened to be visiting. They were all listening to Grandma's 
story, which she was telling for the first time in her life. 

I hugged Grandma and she kissed me. 

Grandpa said, "You know, during these past two weeks, 
Grandma just wanted to stay in her room. But then she decided 
to face those terrible times and revisit her past." 

Grandma hurried to explain: "It's hard for me to talk 
about it. I prefer to write it down. But one thing has become 
clear. There should be no more secrets. No more concealing 
what happened to me. And no more inventing foolish excuses 
about flowerpots or girlfriends in the bathroom." 

Grandma took a pile of papers covered in dense hand¬ 
writing out of her large shoulder bag and placed it on the table. 

"This is my gift to you for your bat mitzvah," Grandma 
said to me. "I know that it's still almost a year away, but I 
decided to present it early, so it won't get mixed up with all the 
other gifts you'll receive." 

Then she pulled a large paper bag out of her purse, and 
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from that she removed a packet of letters tied with a ribbon. 
I blushed, recognizing the very letters that Rachel and I had 
seen that day. The clue we'd been searching for had been 
staring us in the face, but when the doorbell rang, we'd had to 
end our investigation. 

Grandma explained to us that these were letters written 
by her mother and sisters to relatives during the war. 

"Due to censorship of the mail—and not wanting to 
risk sharing personal information about us, our friends, or 
our whereabouts—" she said, "my mother and sisters would 
most often write their stories and then fold the letters into 
their diaries. I've labeled these communications 'diary letters' 
You see, they pretended to write to relatives by name because 
visualizing each loved one helped them to more easily share 
what was happening. One day, they hoped, they would read 
their letters aloud to them in person. 

"Other correspondence, which had to reach family 
members because of the important information being shared— 
and sometimes, if only to keep the family from worrying too 
much—was hand-delivered by other means . . . through other 
channels ... not all of which were always entirely clear, at least 
not to me. After the war, however, I learned that there had 
been an active Jewish underground. 

"Long ago, I'd been given custody of these letters, which 
were updated shortly after the war with real names and 
certain details that would have been too dangerous to put 
into writing then. But I had tucked them away. It appears the 
moment has come," she said, patting the papers. "This is my 
life ... in the scribble of a pen." 

"For two whole weeks, she didn't stop translating and 
writing," Grandpa explained. "In fourteen days, she wrote it 
all down—a year of memories that had been simmering, just 
below the surface, for a very long time." 
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"I wrote down the story of our family," Grandma said. 
"It is the story of the survival of two parents and their four 
daughters. One of the daughters, the youngest, was twelve 
years old when it all began. That girl is me. The world was 
at war, so instead of playing and learning, we were busy 
escaping and hiding. During this time, we quietly celebrated 
my thirteenth birthday. And while I had nothing to unwrap 
that year, no ribbons to untie, I received the most beautiful 
gift I could wish for: 

"Life." 
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5 

Introductions 


—— Nessya — 

Grandma's story was indeed a gift for my bat mitzvah, but 
really, she wrote down her memories of that one long year 
for all of us. 

Later that afternoon, with Grandma Miri's photo album 
by my side, I turned to the first page of her memoir and began 
reading. 

Every so often, Mom would pop into my room to check 
up on me, bring me some cookies, and pick up some papers 
so that she, too, could read. She had only ever heard bits and 
pieces of her relatives' experiences. This was going to be the 
first time she understood it all, from beginning to end. 


To my darling grandchildren: 

Before I share an account of the events, please allow me 
to make some introductions. 

First, I'll present my family: 

My dad: Naftuli. My mom called him Naftuli or Apu, 
which means "Dad" in Hungarian. The rest of us called him 
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Grandma Miri shares a few 
memories with Nessya 



Apu, or Apuka, which means "Daddy." 

My mom: Hendi, known to us as Anyu (Mom) or Anyuka 
(Mommy). 

They had four daughters: Magda (age 20), Kati (age 18), 
Mara (age 15), and the youngest of all was Miri (age 12). In 
other words, me. Sometimes, you'll notice, I'm called Miraleh. 
My relatives often called me that. That's because we spoke 
Yiddish. And people who speak Yiddish like to add the letters 
a-l-e-h to the end of a loved one's name as a sign of affection. 

I also want to explain something that comes up again and 
again in my story: the crucial identification documents that 
we needed to survive. 

We often used forged, or fake, documents. You should 
know there were two types of forged documents: basic docu¬ 
ments and good documents. 

The basic documents were all one big invention: Name, 
parents' names, birthdate, and place of residence—all were a 
product of the forger's imagination. This type of identity card 
looked authentic only at first glance. If anyone compared it to 
the records of the Ministry of Interior or the local munici¬ 
pality, he would, of course, find no verification. If, unluckily, 
the person who inspected the documents were diligent and 
thorough, he could easily uncover the forgery, showing that 
no person by that name was born on that specific date. It goes 
without saying that whoever was caught in possession of a 
fake identity card faced a very severe punishment. 

The other type of documents—the good documents— 
were created from "real" identity cards and showed the names 
of existing people. As part of the forgery, the original photo 
would be replaced with that of the person commissioning the 
document. In these cases, even the most rigorous examina¬ 
tion wouldn't reveal the fraud and endanger the possessor. 
These documents were highly prized and hard to come by. 
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And now we can begin our story . . . 

* * * 

I was born on September 3,1931, in Munkacs, a small town 
situated beside a beautiful river, the Latorica. Throughout the 
year, by its banks, we played games, read books, had picnics, 
and skipped rocks. For me, it was an enchanting place to grow 
up and to dream. 

Of the town's 31,602 inhabitants, almost half were 
Jewish. Ours was a large and important Jewish community 
in the region. But we didn't start out that way: In 1718, our 
numbers were tiny—just 5 families. A generation later, when 
the population grew to 80, a synagogue was built. And in 
1848, when Munkacs was part of FJungary, Jews fought in the 
Freedom Fight against the Habsburgs. But by the time I was 
born, our town (now again part of Czechoslovakia) was really 
bustling—with many religious institutions, newspapers, and 
charity groups to help the poor and unfortunate. 

For my first six years, life was serene. But in 1938, our tran¬ 
quil existence vanished: Hungary stepped over our borders 
once again, annexed much of the country and, right away, 
enacted laws against the Jews. The following summer, Jewish 
men ages 20 to 48 were called up for forced labor. And over 
the next five years, our ability to take part in the life of the 
town—in business, politics, and culture—became more and 
more difficult. Our academic futures were suddenly uncer¬ 
tain, too. For instance, my sister, Magda, who had planned to 
study languages at the University of Budapest, had to attend 
a college called Notre Dame de Sion instead. 

But despite all of these troubles, you should know that for 
us younger children, life was normal. We went to the movies, 
rode our bicycles in the mountains, played by the banks of 
the river, and socialized at parties. 
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By September 3, 1943, the day I turned twelve, Hitler had 
been in power for a decade. My parents had been talking in 
whispers for years about the dire situation swirling all around 
us. But on one chilly day the following spring, those whispers 
became shouts. 
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6 

Invasion 


"The Germans have conquered Hungary!" 

Apuka rushed through the door, totally shaken, waving 
the daily newspaper in his hand. It had happened in an 
instant: The day was March 19, 1944. Once the news broke, 
tumult ensued. 

Over the next week or so, relatives and friends streamed in 
and out of our apartment. The women talked quietly among 
themselves. The men spoke loudly and heatedly. Everyone 
was concerned about what lay in store and how to prepare 
for it. 

Apuka proposed sending a telegram to my sister Magda, 
instructing her to return home from school in Budapest, and 
Anyu began to pack our belongings. What for? We didn't 
know yet. But we did know that the Germans' presence in our 
town signaled a drastic change in everything we had grown 
accustomed to. 

I went to the post office to wire Magda the telegram, as 
Apuka had requested. 

On the way, I saw soldiers in the streets. It was the first time 
I'd seen so many at once. They weren't doing anything. They 
were just moving about in a way that Apuka later described 
as "demonstrating their power," so we'd know who was boss. 
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It was distressing. As I hurried past them, I overheard 
snippets of conversation among our neighbors: "That's right! 
We now have to wear a yellow circular patch on our clothes 
whenever we leave the house ... no smaller than 10 centi¬ 
meters . . . obey or face harsh punishment." And there was 
more: "Have you seen the placards posted in the streets? They 
say we're inciting people to oppose the Germans and the 
Hungarians . . . Can you believe that? . . . Clearly, they're just 
trying to provoke violence against us . . . The sign says that 
our safety cannot be guaranteed ... So please, stay alert . . . 
Be careful!" 

I felt as though I were running through a nightmare. 

Stopping to tie my shoelaces, I glanced up to read a notice 
that, until then, I'd only heard about: 


Jews are prohibited from going out 
on the streets after 6:00 P.M. 
Anyone found on the streets 
after that time will be arrested. 


I raced to the post office and back, and when I got home 
I told everyone about the soldiers, the new decree about the 
yellow patch, and the placards. 

After our family and friends left, there was only silence. 

We were all working away: 

Apuka inspected and sorted our documents. He was 
checking to see what we needed and what could be of help 
in the future. 

My sister Kati packed our clothes in a suitcase, to make 
sure we could leave home at a moment's notice. 

My sister Mara kept up with her studies, as if nothing 
had changed, as if merely by following her usual routine, she 
could keep everything else the same. 
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Miri, Mara, Naftuli, Hendi, and Kati—with their 
suddenly useless identity papers in hand—contemplate 
their future after Germany invades Hungary 










Anyu wrapped our silver pieces in sheets of newspaper 
and stuffed them into a wooden crate. 

And I just sat and watched. 

On the following morning, while Apuka was in syna¬ 
gogue reciting his daily prayers, we heard knocking at the 
door. I told my sister Mara I was afraid, but she replied 
with the confidence of an older sister that those weren't 
"bad knocks"—they were too gentle and polite for that. 
"Gendarmes knock much louder, and sometimes even enter 
without knocking at all." 

She was right. 

Standing in the doorway was our neighbors' daughter, 
Anna Ardeli, in a muslin dress, a basket in her hand. She 
stood there shyly silent, playing with one of her curls with her 
right hand. 

The Ardelis, a non-Jewish couple whose only child was 
Anna, rented a house that belonged to our family. We were all 
on very friendly terms with each other. 

Anna was my age, and she loved to play with us. Very few 
children were willing to play with her. Most were afraid of 
her or mocked her limited mental capacity. We weren't fright¬ 
ened, though. We knew that she wouldn't do anything bad, 
that she was just a bit different and spoke in a funny way. We 
knew she was kind and we liked her company. Anyu used to 
hand down all the clothes I'd outgrown to Anna, who was 
shorter than I was. 

Now there she was, standing in the doorway with a 
basket filled with several jars of her mother's delicious berry 
preserves. She tried to say something. We knew from experi¬ 
ence that whenever she was excited or agitated, her speech 
became unclear. Yet we knew her so well that we always 
understood what she was saying. 

"Mommy say not to be afraid," she told Mara, who had 
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opened the door for her. Then she handed over the basket 
and ran away. 

A letter from Anyu to her brother in Haifa: 

My dear Borech, 

You have probably already heard about the terrible 
persecution. Our Munkdcs is unrecognizable. From a town 
where everyone lived happily side by side, where peace and 
pleasantness reigned between Jew and gentile, suddenly 
this is a place where racial laws prohibit riding the public 
transportation or sitting together in a cafe. It baffles me 
how the locals, with whom we've enjoyed friendships for so 
many years, aren't protesting when they hear about such 
unjust decrees. 

We receive encouragement only from our dear neigh¬ 
bors, the Ardeli family. Like us, they are upset about the new 
laws, but don't dare voice this aloud. They too are nervous. 
Nevertheless, they did offer to safeguard our possessions if 
we are worried about them. Apu and I decided this was a 
good idea, and so we transferred our silver and other heir¬ 
looms to them. I'm confident that they will take good care 
of our things. In the meantime, I see no reason to transfer 
any other items to them, but Apu says we must prepare for 
flight, and that we should therefore give them whatever we 
can, before it's too late. 

I'm writing this to you so that whatever circumstances 
arise, someone besides us will know that our valuables are 
in their hands. In addition to our heirlooms, we've left 
our sewing machines with them. Last week, our business 
license was revoked, so Apu, the girls, and I removed the 
machines from our shop, which had been such a thriving 
enterprise for the family. 
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Most of our embroidered linens—over which I so 
lovingly toiled—I entrusted to them. If we must leave 
suddenly, as Apu expects will happen, I won't be able to 
take them with me. 

I hope this period will quickly pass and the routine will 
soon return, speedily and in our time. Amen. 

With love and concern, 

Hendi 


There was no sign of Magda. 

I had personally wired the telegram to her, so I knew it 
had been sent. Yet Magda had not arrived, and we were all 
perplexed and worried. A trip from Budapest should take no 
more than a few hours. We couldn't understand why four 
days had passed and she wasn't here yet—that is, until Anna 
ran up to us with a letter. Gasping for breath, she murmured, 
"Magda . . . Magda ..." 

We realized this was an important message from her. 
Magda must have understood that the post office wouldn't 
send anything to us, so she had the letter delivered to the 
Ardelis. 

We all surrounded Apuka while he read it: 

Dear Apuka, Anyuka, and the entire family, 

I followed Apu's instructions. Immediately upon receipt 
of the telegram, I went to the train station and purchased 
a ticket for my journey home. Suddenly, a policeman 
approached me and asked to see my identification. He saw 
by my card that I was Jewish and decided I couldn’t board 
the train, ordering me instead to a building next door. 

How can I describe the scene inside? It was awful. 
Throngs of Jews were crushed together under terribly 
crowded conditions, and we were surrounded by dozens 
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of soldiers, their guns at the ready. It was very, very fright¬ 
ening. At that moment, I understood how right Apu was. A 
new period has indeed begun, and at such a time it would 
be wise for us all to be together. 

I decided that I couldn’t just sit and wait for something 
to happen. I had to take action. It was then that I noticed 
a small room with the sign "Stationmaster." I decided to be 
brave and approach him. I knocked on the door to his room 
and entered. He was very surprised that I dared bother him. 

I explained to him that my entire family was in Munkdcs, 
that I had to reach them, and that I held a ticket for the 
next train there. He looked at me strangely. I then added 
that I knew exactly what awaited us and that I preferred 
dying with my family rather than here among strangers. 

He continued to look at me as if I'd lost my mind and 
began to yell at me. But then, unexpectedly, after telling 
me what he thinks of Jews, he said, "All right, just go. The 
train is about to leave." 

Apu was pleased. "That's what I expect from the daughter 
of Naftuli Eneman!" he said, smiling, although the story itself 
caused no one in the family to cheer. 

We listened anxiously to the rest of her account: 

I ran to the train before he could change his mind. It 
had already started to leave, but I managed to catch up 
with the last cars and succeeded in getting onto one. I 
thought that this was the end of my troubles. But if that 
had been true, you wouldn’t be reading this letter, right? 

We should have all been together by now, isn't that so? 

I took my seat, imagining the moment when I would see 
you all again. Yet after about only one hour of traveling, 
the train abruptly stopped, but no one knew why. 
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I feared that the police would hoard the train and 
demand my documents again—and would maybe force 
me to get off. But it turned out that something entirely 
different had occurred. There was a commotion on the 
train, and I overheard someone saying that we wouldn't be 
able to continue our trip because the tracks were missing 
up ahead. I couldn't understand what had happened. Did 
the Hungarians want to stop the Germans? Or perhaps the 
Germans damaged the train tracks during their invasion 
of Hungary? 

The real reason emerged later: It was the work of pris¬ 
oners who had escaped from a nearby jail and had removed 
tracks on a bridge that lay on a major route. The situation 
wasn't at all related to the war or to Jews on the train. 

Over the next two days, local village merchants arrived 
and sold us a bit of food, some drinks, and small basic 
necessities. I befriended Zsuzsi, a Christian girl sitting next 
to me. As we chatted, I learned from her that she desper¬ 
ately wanted to reach Munkdcs, because she was supposed 
to meet her new husband there (they married two months 
ago). He serves as a soldier in our town. 

We both were very eager to arrive in Munkdcs, each for 
a different reason. Who knows, perhaps her soldier will be 
ordered to evict our family from our home. 

In the meantime, rumors began to swirl. It was said 
that the Jews of Munkdcs were now required to wear 
yellow badges. Is it true? That's horrible! I just sat in my 
seat and cried. 

What will become of us? 

At this point, we all saw Anyu wiping away a tear and 
blowing her nose. The rest of us wanted to cry too. Poor 
Magda was all alone, unaware of what was happening to 
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her family. At least we were all together, able to encourage 
and strengthen each other. The rumors, of course, were true. 
However, the circular patch had quickly been replaced by 
a yellow star. 

Apuka continued reading Magda's letter out loud: 

One of the local villagers who wandered among us 
selling fruits and vegetables noticed how troubled the two 
of us looked and understood that we badly wanted to reach 
Munkacs. He said he'd be willing to transport us by some 
other means, instead of the train, in exchange for a large 
sum of money. We deliberated. We weren't sure the road 
would be safe, I was afraid of getting caught, and it sounded 
quite dangerous. Yet we very much wanted to get there. 

Then we heard an announcement over the loud¬ 
speakers that in half an hour the train would be returning 
to Budapest because it was impossible to continue along 
this route. 

We had to make an immediate decision. Zsuzsi decided 
to take her chances and use the services of the local farmers 
in order to join her husband in Munkacs. I still hesitated. 

I feared the road. I wondered if it wouldn't be better to 
return to Budapest and from there to try to find a safer way 
to reach Munkacs. 

It was such a difficult choice! Never in my life had I 
faced such a fateful decision! 

At that moment, an idea struck me: I asked Zsuzsi if 
she'd be willing to trade me her identity card for my expen¬ 
sive ring. 

"You see?" Apu burst out. "That's the way to go about it! 
We have to obtain good documents. Bravo, Magda!" he said 
with pride. 
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We girls added in unison: "That's what we expect from a 
daughter of Naftuli Eneman!" 

Apuka smiled, and Anyu pressed him to continue reading: 

Zsuzsi looked at the ring admiringly and decided that 
it was certainly a good deal. That's how we parted: she on 
her way to her beloved in Munkacs with a new diamond 
ring, and I on my way back to Budapest with a new iden¬ 
tity card, which I hope will come in handy in the future. 

Please allow me to introduce myself. I am Zsuzsi Varga, 
born in Budapest in May of 1919. Ugh, I'm so old! 

As expected, when I got off the train in Budapest, they 
inspected my identity card. My heart beat a little faster, 
and I hoped that no one would notice I didn't look like the 
girl in the picture. But the station was so crowded—there 
were so many people—that the soldiers didn’t have time 
to inspect the documents carefully. It was enough for them 
that the word "Christian" appeared under religion, and 
then they moved on to inspect others. 

So here I am, my dear family, after many hardships and 
adventures, waiting for you too to procure good documents 
for yourselves and to join me. It seems to me that we'll be 
safer together here than in Munkacs. 

Apu, write to me whether I should remain here or try 
again to reach you. 

I love you all very much. 

Many kisses, 

Magda 
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Yankel 




We all let out a huge sigh of relief. We had been so worried 
about her! At least now we knew that Magda was safe. 

Apu immediately sent her another telegram, instructing 
her to remain in Budapest. He favored the idea of trans¬ 
planting the entire family to the capital and was pleased she 
hadn't made it to Munkacs. 

Everything was happening so fast. With every new develop¬ 
ment, Apu was more and more grateful that he had told Magda 
to stay put. On April 8, the Germans established a Jewish 
Council. Within days, my father secretly watched as local 
Jewish males were forced to begin construction of a wall of 
planks around a section of our town. While a final date for the 
move to the ghetto had not yet been set, it was clear what lay 
ahead for us, and we Jews were obliged to prepare accordingly. 

The commotion was great. But Anyu kept her wits about 
her. With most of our items now safely in the hands of the 
Ardelis, she went to the cobbler and asked him to conceal a 
diamond in the heel of her shoe. "You never know," she told 
me. "It could prove useful." 

And while the rest of our family and neighbors were 
busy planning what to take to the ghetto and what to leave 
behind—some even choosing to bury their smallest and most 
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valuable things in their yards—Apu planned how we could 
avoid going there altogether. 

He flitted between relatives and friends trying to persuade 
them "to do something": He advised sending the older chil¬ 
dren ahead to Budapest and, if possible, obtaining enough 
documents for entire families to escape. But most of our 
friends and relatives didn't want to listen to Apu's ideas. They 
were afraid to run away, and hoped our time in the ghetto 
would not last long. 

Someone could always be found to explain why in a certain 
place Jews came to harm. The majority opinion was strongly 
against Apu: it couldn't happen to us—absolutely not. 

Our friend Yankel the butcher joined the campaign to 
persuade Apu that he was wrong. One morning, we spotted him 
running towards us from the end of the street. Even his slight 
limp didn't prevent him from hurrying to meet up with a group 
of people gathered on the comer to discuss "the situation." 

He was holding a postcard from his brother, who before 
the war had been living in Lvov, Poland. He ran up to Apu, 
waving it and shouting, "Naftuli, Naftuli, this time 1 have proof 
that you're exaggerating! 1 received mail from my brother! 
Take a look!" 

The truth is that Yankel was too excited to read it himself. 

Drawn by his shouts, many people clustered round. 

The writing on the postcard, though smeared, was still 
legible. Apu read it aloud in a strong, clear voice, which 
everyone could hear: 

With the grace of God 

My dear brother Yankel, 

I hope this letter finds you and your wife and children well. 

Our condition is excellent, thank God, as we read the 

"When Thou Art Come" Torah portion. 
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We all, the entire family, moved to a new camp by the 
name of Bergen-Belsen. 

It is an excellent place, where conditions are good. We 
have plenty of food, as on the tenth day of the seventh 
month, and on the ninth day of the fifth month. 

We also have plenty of clothes just like righteous Joseph. 

We are in need only of sugar and matches. 

Give our love to all, 

Srulik and the family 

Apu looked first at Yankel and then at the people gath¬ 
ered round. 

There was silence. 

Yankel burst out: "See? See? He says all is well with him. 
Conditions are good in those camps that you say are bad 
places! See, they even have a proper postal service over there!" 

Yankel continued enthusiastically until he suddenly 
noticed that everyone else was silent. 

"What's going on? Why are all of you quiet?" 

Uncle Hershi was the first who dared to speak. "Yankel, 
it really is encouraging that a postcard arrived from your 
brother. I know that you've been very worried about him for 
the last few months, ever since you lost contact." 

"Yes, that's right," Yankel replied irritably. "Why can't you 
all be happy for me?" 

Uncle Hershi continued gently: "Yankel, Yankel, of course 
we're with you. But did you notice what your brother wrote?" 

"Of course," Yankel replied without hesitation. "He says 
everything is all right! He says they've got everything. Look, 
he writes that they have food—Naftuli himself read it!" 

Apu intervened: "Yankel, what food do they have? What 
exactly did your brother write?" 
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And someone else answered in his stead: "Food as plen¬ 
tiful as on the tenth of the seventh. And the ninth of the fifth." 

To which another person added: "The tenth day of the 
seventh month is Yom Kippur—a fast day. And the ninth day 
of the fifth month is the fast of Tishah B'Av, when we mourn 
the destruction of our two temples in Jerusalem." 

Then Shlomeleh, another friend, continued: "Why would 
he mention the 'When Thou Art Come' Torah portion? We 
don't read that until two weeks before Rosh Hashanah, which 
is five months from now!" And when the answer suddenly 
became clear, he added: "Perhaps he wanted to hint at the 
curses that appear in that week's Torah portion?" 

Someone began to chant the Ki Tavo verses softly: "And 
among those nations, you will not be calm nor will your foot 
find rest. . . . And your life will hang in suspense before you. 
You will be in fear night and day, and you will not believe in 
your life." 

Yankel heard the verses, and tears streamed down his 
cheeks. Slowly, slowly, he understood what everyone else 
had realized immediately: in the postcard, his brother was 
hinting at the exact opposite of what he had written openly. 

In a broken voice, he himself added: "Joseph's coat of 
many-colored stripes ..." Crying harder, he continued, "My 
brother is wearing prison stripes, and I thought his situation 
was good." 

Nobody said a word. They shared his grief. 

There was no escaping the conclusion that his brother 
Srulik had been forced to write to his family that he enjoyed 
excellent conditions. The Germans wanted to create the illu¬ 
sion that the camps were wonderful so that the Jews would 
not resist being sent there. 

Yankel was broken. 
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He had gone from a mood of celebration to one of despair, 
from being the bearer of proof that Apu's fears were ground¬ 
less to the bearer of proof that Apu's fears were all too justified. 

Yet, despite all of this, everyone parted from Yankel and 
Apu with a handshake, mumbling, "It just can't be." 

"It can't happen to us." 

—— Nessya 

I cried along with Yankel, whose story touched my heart. 
I set aside Grandma's pages so they wouldn't get wet. 

In a moment, Yankel had gone from being the happiest 
man on earth to the saddest. I imagined how joyful and relieved 
he must have been to think his brother was all right, and how 
terrible he must have felt when he finally knew the truth. 

I cried along with him when he recognized that his joy 
had been premature, and wondered whether deep in his 
heart he had suspected the truth all along. 

I imagined his loneliness after everyone had gone away. 

I too was alone . . . with Grandma's pages. Suddenly, I 
regretted that she wasn't telling me the story in person. If she 
were next to me, I could ask her all the questions that I had, 
and we could even cry together. Grandma Miri is emotional, 
like me. 

I decided to call her. 

"Grandma, there's something I don't understand that I 
want to ask you about." 

Grandma seemed pleased that I'd called and curious to 
hear my reaction to what she had written. 

"How's the story—interesting?" she asked. 

Instead of answering her, I responded with a question: 
"What did he mean when he wrote that they needed sugar 
and matches?" 
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At first she didn't understand. "Who needed what?" 

"You know, Grandma, in Yankel's postcard, that is, his 
brother's—the one who told him his clothes are like Joseph's." 

Grandma remembered immediately. "Of course, of course. 
So what didn't you understand? The hints? The sugar and the 
matches? Didn't I explain that?" 

I told her she'd explained all the other hints except that one. 

"Hmmm. If so, I really must add an explanation. Please 
make a note in pencil on that page that I should add some¬ 
thing there." 

Then she explained to me: "It stems from a famous saying 
in Yiddish, Es ist bitter un finster, which means, 'the situation 
is difficult.' It was a common saying that everyone used, espe¬ 
cially in those days. But if you translate it word for word, 
you're actually saying the situation is 'bitter and dark.' So 
if the situation is bitter and dark, you need sugar to take away 
the bitterness and matches to light the darkness." 

Now I understood. "So the brother was saying that the 
situation was very bad in the camps." 

"Yes, Nessya. And what about you—how is your situa¬ 
tion?" Grandma asked gently. 

"Bitter and dark," I answered, putting down the receiver. 


Three days later, on April 10, Apu told us about a conver¬ 
sation he had just had with a member of the Jewish Council. 

"He accused me of creating needless panic," Apu said. "He 
explained to me that the council is currently in conference 
with the leadership of the new city administration to prepare 
the ghetto, and that this will be a long process. He assured 
me that the councilmen were demanding a large enough space 
and that everyone would enjoy good conditions. Furthermore, 
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he said, the Germans are actually preparing two ghettos—one 
for us and one for the Jews outside of town—which means we 
will have even more time on our side. By the time the fencing 
is done and the final order comes for the Jews to move there, 
the war will be over, so there's nothing to worry about." 

Apu was really angry. 

"What do you say to that? Isn't it astounding? Can you 
believe it? 'Above all else, do not cause panic!'" Apu mimicked 
the councilman. "That is what's important—'no panic.' What 
nonsense! If we don't look out for ourselves," Apu concluded, 
seething with rage, "then we really will have panic here!" 

In the end, it was Apu who was right, not the councilman. 

Only one week later, on April 17, just two days following 
Passover, a decree was issued ordering all Jews to move to the 
ghetto the next day. The entire Jewish population of Munkacs 
would now have to crowd together within the few narrow 
streets surrounding the marketplace, with three to four fami¬ 
lies per apartment. 

Fortunately for us, the Zeidenfelds, dear friends of my 
parents', lived with their only daughter on one of these streets 
in an especially spacious apartment. They invited us to join 
them there, along with three other families. 

On April 18, beginning at 4:30 in the morning, we began 
to transport our belongings. 

Because Jews were now forbidden to use vehicles, we had 
to move everything by foot—and we had to accomplish this 
task within ten hours. I think I walked that route from our 
home to the apartment in the marketplace at least thirty times. 
Each time, we carried sacks and boxes filled with household 
items: food, clothes and linens, pots and kitchen utensils, 
cups and plates, candlesticks and siddurim (prayer books). 

Every so often, Anyu would remember another few items 
that needed to be transported. Once it was a bowl, once it was 
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the heavy iron, and once it was the tablecloths. I think the 
tablecloths were the last straw for Apu. 

"There is no room for unnecessary possessions, only for 
the most essential," he said. I too thought they were unnec¬ 
essary. The truth is that I didn't like the task of ironing in 
general and the task of ironing cotton tablecloths in partic¬ 
ular. Here was a good opportunity to wriggle out of this duty. 

But Anyu refused to give up on her tablecloths, which 
included a special yellow one. She had received it as a gift 
from Uncle Yano when he returned from Prague, and under 
no circumstances would she ever part with it. 

When it came to Uncle Yano, one never argued with 
Anyu. Uncle Yano was her favorite brother, and she was very 
attached to him. 

In the end, a compromise was reached: two white table¬ 
cloths for the Sabbath and one yellow tablecloth, embroi¬ 
dered with brilliant flowers, for the rest of the week. 

We continued to pack in this manner, debating how 
essential various objects were, with Apu trying to eliminate 
items from the list and Anyu adding more and more when he 
wasn't paying attention. 

As the morning wore on, we gradually developed more 
"sophisticated" methods of transport: We spread a sheet on 
the floor, piled it with pillows, comforters, clothes, and glass 
items, and then tied the four corners. We then inserted a stick 
into the loop created by the knot. In this way, two of us girls 
were able to carry a great many household goods together. 

Apu went to help his parents move. The primary problem 
pertained to his mother, who was very old and couldn't walk to 
the ghetto. Apu was at a loss. At first he considered requesting 
special permission to drive her, but he very quickly realized 
that this was too dangerous. No one approached the authori¬ 
ties except out of extreme necessity. And then an idea struck 
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him: He borrowed a wheelbarrow from one of the neighbors, 
padded it with a cushion, and seated Grandma inside. In this 
way, he ferried Grandma to their new residence. 

Grandma was a little embarrassed, but we—all her grand¬ 
children—accompanied her, waving our hands and cheering 
her, as though she were a queen riding in a magnificent 
carriage, and Grandpa, the king, was awaiting her in their 
new home. 

But the king had no crown. And the queen had no palace. 

* * * 

Apu went back to transport their few belongings with 
our help, and the family was almost ready to move. Anyu's 
parents, who were more independent, moved to the ghetto 
together with Yano Bacsi (Uncle Yano), Anyu's beloved 
brother. 

Over a quick lunch, before we said goodbye to our home, 
a grown-up conversation was held in our house between my 
parents and Kati. 

Apu told Kati he didn't want her to enter the ghetto with 
us. Instead, she would head for Budapest immediately to join 
Magda. 

He had managed to obtain a fake identity card for her. 
From now on, she would be called Olga Takacz. Her picture 
had been pasted on the document and marked with a real¬ 
istic-looking stamp from the Hungarian Ministry of Interior. 
The identity card appeared to be absolutely authentic, even 
though no girl by the name of Olga Takacz ever existed. It was 
a work of art produced by a forger to whom Apu had paid a 
large sum of money. 

But Kati was worried. 

"What will become of all of you?" she asked anxiously. 

Apu said we would all gradually make our way to 
Budapest. So far, he had obtained only a single identity card, 
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and therefore he wanted to send her alone. He was expecting 
the two older sisters to "prepare the ground" for the arrival 
of the rest of the family. He was hoping to be able to carry 
out his plan soon. 

With butterflies in her stomach, Kati agreed. 

We all helped Kati memorize the new particulars. She had 
to be absolutely familiar not only with her new name, but 
also with her date of birth, place of birth, the names of her 
Christian parents, and more. 

So hurriedly, we quizzed Kati. We asked her about each 
of the details, and she had to repeat them from memory— 
rapidly and without hesitation. Unbeknownst to her, Mara 
and I decided to conduct a little experiment: We called her 
name out from different rooms in our apartment. Mara 
used her new name, "Olga," and I continued to address her 
by her actual name. It's obvious which one she answered to. 
A change of identity was serious business, so when Anyu saw 
her respond to her name Kati, she chastised her: "You may 
turn your head only when you're called Olga! Your former 
name is null and void!" 

On that count, my sister was very pleased. She had never 
liked her name, which always puzzled me because I loved it! 

The plan for her escape was simple. When we all moved to 
the ghetto, she would go to the Ardeli family. Apu had coor¬ 
dinated it all with them. They had purchased a train ticket for 
her to Budapest already, and they would accompany her to 
the station and help her board. 

Another thing: One vital aspect of our life, communi¬ 
cating, was now going to be almost completely dependent 
on Mr. Ardeli. His personal connections to a guard and his 
ability to pay a bribe were going to help us enormously. 

A diary letter from Anyu to her niece in America: 
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Dear Dori, 

I am certain you are doing well, and wish you all good 
health. I am quickly entering into a description of all that 
has befallen us, as stormy days are upon us. 

Naftuli decided to send Kati to Budapest on her own. I'm 
beside myself with fear! He suggested that Mrs. Ardeli accom¬ 
pany her to the train and tell the conductor that the girl is 
grieving her parents who were killed in an accident a few days 
earlier. She will dress Kati as is customary during the days of 
mourning—in black clothes, a black ribbon on her wrist, and 
a black kerchief—and will instruct her to speak to no one. 

This suits us because if she’s quiet, she cannot, God forbid, 
give herself away through a slip of the tongue. I hope that 
Kati, who is usually such a cheerful, smiling girl, will manage 
to keep up a mournful appearance throughout the journey. 

Mrs. Ardeli also promised to teach her some Christian 
customs and prayers. It's hard for me to think of my 
daughter trying to pass as a pious Christian, yet I can see 
just how necessary this is. I hope Apu is right in his deci¬ 
sion to waste no time and send off Kati while we have 
the chance. After all, he always says we must "do some¬ 
thing, " and not wait for things to be done to us—that is, 
more than has already been done. But my heart, a mother's 
heart, is filled with apprehension. I am anxious, and I pray 
that she reaches her destination safely. 

Kisses and tears, 

Your Aunt Hendi 

In the new apartment in the ghetto, we were one of five 
families crowded together. Despite the cramped conditions, 
we tried to allot each person some space of his or her own. 

Mara and I invented a bunk bed. At night the kitchen 
table was transformed into a bed for three girls: I slept on the 
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"upper bunk," on the table, because I was the youngest. Anyu 
spread a blanket that served as a thin mattress for me. My 
sister Mara slept with Goldika, the daughter of our friends, 
on the "lower bunk"—that is, on an improvised mattress on 
the floor. They slept "head to tail." 

In this way, the kitchen table served a double purpose: 
During the day, we ate our meals on it. And at night, it turned 
into a bunk bed, large enough to fit three girls! 

In the other rooms, too, everyone slept crowded and 
cramped together. Only Grandma and Grandpa slept in 
comfortable beds. They were very old, and we all made an 
effort to ease their suffering as much as possible under the 
new conditions. 


—— Nessya 

For the second time since I'd begun reading Grandma 
Miri's story, I put down the pages. 

Three girls in a bunk bed! My sister and I also sleep in 
a bunk bed. But our mattresses are wide and very comfort¬ 
able. Sometimes, when the entire family convenes and all the 
cousins sleep jammed together like sardines on the carpet in 
the living room, it's actually fun. I'm sure it wasn't, though, for 
Grandma and the other kids. Not under those circumstances. 

Five families living together? To me that sounds really 
uncomfortable. 

I wonder how many bathrooms they had. In our home, 
we have two, but every morning when we get ready for school 
and my parents get ready for work, we get annoyed if someone 
occupies a bathroom for more than five minutes. We all imme¬ 
diately start yelling, "There's a line! Finish up already!" 

So how can five families manage in one apartment? 

And how do you manage with very few belongings? 
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And how do you even decide what to take with you to the 
ghetto and what to leave behind? 

After all, there are so many things to include: food, clothes, 
sheets, toiletries. When I leave on a class trip, I prepare a list 
of dozens of things that I should take with me, and I stuff my 
bag until it's about to burst. So how can you decide what to 
take for an entire family for an indefinite period? 

I wonder if they brought their photo album with them. I 
think I would have packed it. 

This reminds me of an activity our teacher once created 
during homeroom period. She distributed a sheet with a 
list of items and told us we had to choose what we'd like to 
include in our duffle bag for a trip to a desert island. (My 
sister, Hannah, told me that her class was asked the same 
question, except that their "trip" was to the moon.) You could 
only select eight items from the list. 

After deciding on two books that I can't be separated 
from (does that count as one?), my favorite flowery skirt, my 
third-grade journal in which all my friends from Haifa wrote 
me personal messages before my family and I moved to Tel 
Aviv, and my embroidery, which I'm in the middle of doing, 
I was left with four items. After a bit more thought, I decided 
to take a camera, a pair of water shoes, a first-aid kit, and a 
sleeping bag. 

But if I'd been with my family during the period Grandma 
describes, what would I have packed? 

After taking a long sip of the iced tea my mom brought 
me, I realized that composing a list back then—under such 
stressful conditions—would have been much too difficult, so 
I continued reading. 
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